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The Summer Session of 


the American School of Classical Studies in Athens 


June 29 - August 5, 1938 


The program of the Summer Session of the School at Athens for 1938 will be distinctly 
different from that offered in preceding years. It will be intended for those who have already 
spent some time in Greece. 

About two weeks of the Session will be spent in Athens and Attica, and the rest of the 
time will be occupied in the following manner. (1) A trip to some of the Aegean Islands, 
including Delos, probably Paros and Thera, and two or three days in Crete. (2) A visit to 
the Ionian Islands: Zacynthos, Cephallenia, Ithaca, and Leucas. This trip will be prolonged 
to include the sites about the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf and Dodona. (3) A trip to 
Delphi with time for an ascent of Mt. Parnassos for those who are interested, with a possible 
extension to Volo and the Meteora Monasteries. 

The entire expense of the Session, including tuition, board, room, the cost of the School 
trips, and all transportation (New York to New York) need not exceed $550. Students who 
pass the examinations are recommended for six hours of credit. 

Following the Summer Session it is expected that another cruise of the Aegean Islands 
will be offered. This cruise will include Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, and Cyprus. It is hoped that 
the cruise may be extended to cover the classical sites along the coast of Asia Minor. In any 
case Troy will be included if permission to visit the site is available. 

For further particulars address the Director, Louts E. Lorp, 272 Oak Street, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


t 


SUMMER SESSION — SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
Jury 11 - AucusT 20, 1938 


The Academy offers a course in Roman civilization illustrated by the 
existing monuments in and about Rome. It is designed to provide a sound 
background for teachers and graduate students in the Classics and Ancient 
History. The literature, history and society of the Ciceronian Age and 
the Early Empire are emphasized. Total necessary expenses, including 
passage both ways, may be estimated at about $500. For details apply 
to the director. 


DR. HENRY T. ROWELL 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ANOTHER NEW DEPARTMENT 


We are glad to welcome into the editorial fam- 
ily of CW Dr. Robert H. Chastney, the editor 
of our new department In the Classroom. Dr. 
Chastney, with the help of a group of secondary 
school teachers, hopes to work out a column which 
will meet their needs. All good luck to him and 
to the teachers for whom his column is designed. 


REVIEWS 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Edited 
by Tenney Frank. Volume 111, Roman Britain, 
by R. G. Collingwood; Roman Spain, by J. J. 
Van Nostrand; Roman Sicily, by V. M. Scra- 
muzza; La Gaule romaine, by A. Grenier; pp. 
664. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 
$4.00 

The appearance of this volume is a most wel- 
come event, and all students of Roman History 
will be grateful to the four authors for the careful 
manner in which they have marshalled and inter- 
preted their material. If the sections on Britain, 
Spain, and Sicily are good, the concluding part 
on Gaul is superlatively so. Whereas the other 
three contributors have often contented them- 
selves with tabulating the evidence and then 
appending some explanatory comments, thus giv- 
ing their work much of the character of a refer- 
ence-book, M. Grenier, although his presentation 
of the sources is no less detailed, has gone further 
and composed a well rounded economic history of 
Gaul in short compass. We cannot forbear to 
cite a passage from this last section: ‘Dans la 
mesure du possible nous userons des renseigne- 
ments que fournit, sur l'état économique, 
larchéologie de la Gaule romaine, mais nous 
préférons encourir la reproche (the italics are 
ours) d’une prudence excessive plutét que celui 
de témérité. Il vaut mieux ne rien dire que de 
risquer de propager des erreurs’ (383). While it 
would be possible to name eminent writers on 


the economic history of the ancient world whose 
method of historical reconstruction unfortunately 
does not always follow M. Grenier’s wise prin- 
ciples, the other collaborators in this volume all 
show the same sobriety of judgment as he. In- 
deed, it is only a small lapse from grace when 
Mr. Collingwood (69), on the strength of a soli- 
tary reference in Vopiscus, argues that Britain 
in the third century was able ‘to supply herself 
with teachers of grammar and rhetoric;’ or when 
Mr. Scramuzza, surely with some exaggeration, 
says (287) of Sicily: ‘the island’s forests had 
yielded throughout the Greek period an immense 
supply of timber and naval stores.’ ‘Immense’ is 
a strong word. Did not Dionysius I already find 
it necessary to obtain some of the timber for his 
armament program from Italy? 


Taken as a whole, the full documentation pro- 
vided in this book once more fills one with amaze- 
ment at the admirable and thoroughgoing re- 
forms of Augustus. It shows with great clearness 
the rapidity with which the pupils outstripped 
their teacher, that is to say, how Italian indus- 
tries were copied in the provinces and how soon 
the provincial manufactures wholly or partially 
drove the Italian out of the provincial markets. 
Or again, we see how general was the decline 
in material prosperity which set in during the 
later years of the second century, although the 
adverse effects of bad political conditions seem 
to have made their appearance somewhat more 
slowly in Spain. Mr. Van Nostrand, it is inter- 
esting to note, has collected ample evidence (216 
ff.) to prove that even in the bad years of the 
third century the central government looked to 
the upkeep of roads in its most westerly province. 


It would, of course, be absurd to expect com- 
plete uniformity in the handling of their respec- 
tive sections from four different historians. 
Nevertheless there are some inconsistencies for 
which there seems to be no adequate reason. It 
is, for instance, a pity that, in what is after all 
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a work of reference, Mr. Collingwood rarely 
quotes the original text of his authorities but 
contents himself with giving the English trans- 
lation, whereas in the other three sections orig- 
inal and translation rightly appear side by side. 
Parenthetically we would remark, at the risk of 
being called a pedant, that ‘Irish stew’ (70) is 
not an accurate version of the original pultes 
Scottorum which Mr. Collingwood omits. Pultes 
was a cereal dish, and ‘stir-about’, the Irish 
equivalent of Scotch ‘porridge’, is the correct 
equivalent. Why are select bibliographies ap- 
pended to the chapters on Spain and on Sicily, 
but none to those on Britain and Gaul? The 
system of abbreviations, too, is far from uniform. 
Occasionally references are so abbreviated, more-: 
over, as to be obscure or ambiguous. Would it 
not be possible in the remaining volumes of this 
series to have a uniform system of abbreviations 
and tc print at the beginning a list of all the 
sigla used? In the section on Sicily, but nowhere 
else, the detailed enumeration of references and 
statistics is often printed in smaller type (e.g. 
368-371), a method that has certain advantages 
for the more general reader. The proofreading— 
no light task in a book of this size and character 
—has been well done, and misprints are few and 
usually trifling. But ‘Steinbriicke’ (stone bridge, 
223) instead of ‘Steinbriiche’ (quarries) is more 
serious, as it makes nonsense of the title of the 
book quoted. In the same title ‘in’ should be ‘im’. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Die Mythen bei Pindar. By Karl Fehr; pp. 164. 

Ziirich: Leemann & Co., 1936 

The myth is in a large sense the very heart of 
the Pindaric ode. So true is this that only a few 
of the poems actually lack a myth, and these are 
usually very short. But even in such cases the 
divine atmosphere is made to prevail by devices 
which Pindar substitutes. Since the myth is so 
nearly a universal element in Pindar’s odes, it 
follows that a careful study of this aspect of his 
work should tell us much about the poet’s style 
and his great artistic skill. 

Dr. Fehr is primarily interested in Pindar’s 
lyric art. His approach is twofold. In the first 
part of his dissertation he studies each separate 
myth by comparing Pindar’s version with the 
more common version and deciding, whenever 
possible, how Pindar has changed the myth to fit 
the particular occasion on which it was employed. 
Toward the end of the dissertation the writer 
summarizes his findings under five heads. The 
main conclusion is that each Pindaric ode is a 


carefully-constructed, organic unity, in which 
myth plays a highly important role. This may be 
one of five functions, as follows: the myth some- 
times honors the victor, or his divine helper, or 
his native state; it may do honor to the games in 
particular in which the victor has triumphed; it 
may serve to connect the poet himself intimately 
with the victor; it may be a particular means 
of enhancing the poet’s art along some special 
line; or, finally, it may serve to illustrate some 
common ethical principle. Yet the number of 
separate myths employed is limited, for Pindar 
may so adjust the myth as to apply it to several 
different occasions. But in that case, Pindar fol- 
lows his normal practice of avoiding literal repe- 
tition and he presents what is essentially a new 
application of an old myth. 

Pindar’s treatment of the myth illustrates the 
lyric application of the same in contrast to the 
epic or tragic version. Thus, in his representa- 
tion of Oedipus the sorrows of that tragic figure 
are scarcely hinted at. Heracles becomes a great 
moral teacher to the human race, not a mere 
strong man. Achilles is frequently alluded to, but 
his wrath is never mentioned. To this character- 
istic of Pindaric art, Dr. Fehr has applied the 
name ‘lyric praeteritio’-—a distinct aspect of 
ennobling silence to which Pindar proudly sub- 
scribes, for he wishes to believe only the best 
about the gods and the great heroes of the past, 
and he refuses to speak of them aught that is ill. 

Pindar indulges in mythical invention. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Fehr believes that the story of 
Heracles’ planting of the wild olive at Olympia 
(Ol. 3) is the poet’s own creation. This is likewise 
true of his representation of Pelops as the darling 
of Poseidon (Ol. 1), a relationship built by anal- 
ogy upon that of Zeus and Ganymede. Heracles 
is transformed into a purely Theban hero, who 
becomes associated with other Greek cities 
through his deeds of prowess. 

Much emphasis is placed upon Pindar’s use of 
the ‘catch-phrase’ in transitions from one part of 
the poem to another. Such ‘catch-phrase’ may be 
a single word, a short phrase, or an expression 
occupying the greater part of a verse. Compare 
Ol. 3. 23; 5. 9; Nem. 2. 1. Proper emphasis is 
placed upon the neatness with which transitions 
are affected in Pindar. 

This dissertation is worthy of careful reading 
by all students of Pindar. Perhaps the main criti- 
cism to be made is the failure to examine more 
carefully the literature of the subject. The Bibli- 
ography contains little apart from German works 
and is entirely too brief. The name of Farnell is 
conspicuously absent, and Gildersleeve’s commen- 
tary would have helped in the Olympian and 
Pythian odes. Nilsson’s important works should 
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have been consulted. For the local myths Pau- 
sanias could have been used more frequently. 
Nevertheless, the dissertation follows the impor- 
tant lines of approach and is to be commended for 
its clear demonstration of Pindar’s originality 
and his distinctive lyric treatment of myth. The 
insistence upon Pindar’s artistic qualities is espe- 
cially commendable. 
E. L. HIGHBARGER 


Northwestern University 


Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi. By C. H. Emilie 
Haspels; vol. 1, pp. x, 407; vol. 11, 54 pls. Paris: 
de Boceard, 1936. 400fr. 

The task of disentangling the huge web of 
Attic red-figure artists has been in large measure 
accomplished, chiefly through the enlightened 
efforts of J. D. Beazley. It is otherwise with 
respect to black-figure. Beazley has had insuffi- 
cient time to do more than touch the margin of 
this field, and others who have attempted to 
trench upon it have met with indifferent success. 
Students of Greek ceramics will greet with en- 
thusiasm this pair of large and sumptuous vol- 
umes which set forth the recent researches of 
the Dutch scholar, Miss Haspels, a pupil of 
Beazley’s,' and a ‘membre étranger’ of the French 
School at Athens. 

The author confines herself nominally to the 
investigation of the b.-f. lecythi—a procedure 
that is likely to meet with criticism in some 
quarters. But she follows her artists, where occa- 
sion offers, into the r.-f. and even white-ground 
spheres; and her restriction to the lecythus is not 
absolute, for she carries the study over to include 
the activities of her craftsmen in the production 
of other vase-forms, notably the alabastron, 
oenochoe, and scyphus. Even the more preten- 
tious departments meet with some notice, but we 
are left in some doubt whether the lists of 
amphoras, hydriae, craters, etc. are to be regarded 
as relatively exhaustive. Absolute inclusion for 
lecythi can hardly be claimed, for though Miss 
Haspels has visited an amazing number of 
museums and even exploited the vase-markets of 
Athens, Rome, Paris, and London, there are still 
collections both in Europe and America with 
which she is unacquainted. 

Miss Haspels is, if anything, more prone to 
put all her cards on the table than is Beazley 
himself. She discusses with perfect frankness all 
the details of form and decoration, and when in 
perplexity she reserves decision. Some 20 major 
artists of the b.-f. technique are distinguished: 
the Dolphin, Pharos, Wraith, Daybreak, Cactus, 

'At least, she refers to him as ‘mon maitre’ in 
BCH 54 (1930) 422. 


Phanyllis, Chariot, Gela, Edinburgh, Marathon, 
Athens 581, Sappho, Diosphos, Haimon, Half- 
Palmettes, Theseus, Athena, Emporion, Beldam, 
Icarus. The coining of names thus follows the 
Beazley stamp; they are derived from: 1. charac- 
teristics of style; 2. predilection for subject; 
3. present location of first piece studied; 4. pro- 
venance of majority of pieces; 5. the atelier’s 
owner. This is unfortunately haphazard and will 
at some time have to be replaced. In addition to 
these painters there are various ‘allied groups’ of 
vases. 

Not the least interesting parts of the work are 
those that form digressions from the main theme. 
There is a valuable discussion (124 ff.) of per- 
fumes, and it is surprising to learn that ‘we have 
altogether five vases with the names of the con- 
tents written on them.’ We are told what painters 
represent the flesh of women in black, contrary 
to the usual convention. The occasional refer- 
ences to the technology of the vases are invariably 
sound; the author never agrees with the findings 
of Hussong. 

The following observations on minutiae might 
be of service to the author when she prepares her 
next edition of the work (first number = page; 
second = line; TE = typographical error; FP 

= faulty punctuation): 30, 3, TE—Deianeira; 
41, 7, TE—shoulder-type; 42, 26 ff.—ray-pattern 
on base of New York 07.286.43 is different from 
that on New York 07.286.41. Former consists of 
ray, outline-ray, semi-outline-ray, outline-ray, in 
rotation: latter, ray, outline-ray, alternately; 50, 
20, TE — barrel-shaped; 51, 25, TE — warrior- 
psyche; 56, 4, TE—exceedingly; 59, 18 f., TE— 
careful; 60, note 1—can the scene on the neck- 
amphora in Brussels (R390) here discussed pos- 
sibly represent Hippolytos vanquishing Eros?; 
65, 28, TE—careful; 66, 14, FP; 71, 11 ff. and 
pp. 72-3—a long and interesting excursus on the 
subject of the Agrigento lecythus shown in P1.21. 
Miss Haspels’ interpretation of the warrior ad- 
justing his coiffure with his sword-point (and in 
a similar scene on a cup in the Acropolis Collec- 
tion 336) is ingenious and wholly convincing. 
But her conclusion regarding the Agrigento war- 
rior who holds up a corslet is at fault. The 
Acropolis warrior is undoubtedly about to don 
his thorax which is of the fashionable ‘moulded’ 
type seen, e.g., on the tomb of Aristonautes. But 
the Agrigento man is regarding with obvious 
disgust an old-fashioned ‘bell’-cuirass which went 
out of style in the days of Exekias (Fraser, AJA 
39 [1935] 37), whereas his fellows have their 
up-to-date leathern corslets. He lays his hand on 
his head in an attitude of frustration. He is too 
old to fight or too poor to possess armor more 
modern than his father’s day; 77, 22 and 78, 1— 
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the reader is amused at the expression ‘still going 
strong’ in the midst of sober, scientific diction; 
78, 27 ff.—acute observation manifested, which 
almost proves the Gela painter to have been his 
own potter; 80, 7—‘particularities’ suspiciously 
like a slip for ‘peculiarities’; 81, 30—after ‘most’ 
read ‘of’; 103, note 2—my name is here consis- 
tently misspelled. I must point out further that 
in discussing the Negro Alabastra (AJA 39 
[1935] 41 ff.) I differ from, rather than follow, 
Graindor in assigning the negroes to the type 
seen in 480 B.c. Graindor (Musée Belge, 12 
[1908] 25 ff., and recently in Mélanges d’arché- 
ologie, Bull. of the Faculty of Arts, Il, pt. I, 
Cairo [1936] 105 ff.) associates them with the 
Battle of Marathon. To adjust another matter— 
Mrs. Beardsley, in her Negro in Greek and Roman 
Civilization (1929) 48 ff., cited 28 examples of 
the Negro Alabastra. To these I added (op. cit., 
41) four other examples. Miss Haspels points out 
that No. 89 of Mrs. Beardsley’s list should be ex- 
cluded, but she adds two alabastra from Rhodes. 
Graindor shows (Mél. d’arch, 107) that my Brus- 
sels specimen is already accounted for. The list 
thus totals 32. To these I would add: Berlin 3382 
(Amazon and Negro), Munich 2296 (Negro 
running; purple decoration). The Louvre has 
numbers MNC 673, MNC 476, and CA 1682. Mrs. 
Beardsley supplies no Inv. nos. for her two 
Louvre examples. The total thus reaches 35, 
though duplication is not impossible; 108 ff.—a 
valuable contribution to the chronology of the 
Rhitsona graves whose dates (530-500 B.c.— 
Ure) are considerably advanced by Miss Haspels; 
111, 30, TE—-until; 135, note 1, TE—Sotiriades; 
141, note—Miss Haspels is hardly to be blamed 
here for mistaking the sex of (E.) Douglas Van 
Buren (Mrs. A. W. V. B.); 142, 21, FP; 145, 5, 
TE—Apollo; 149, 26, TE—inconspicuous; 172, 
note 1—the question of the ‘black roundels on the 
base’ of Attic tombs occasionally seen on lecythi 
is here discussed at length without a conclusion 
being reached. I can see no reason to doubt that 
they were decorative bosses such as appeared, 
e.g., on the base of the Mausoleum and the base 
of the attic of the Khazne at Petra; 176, 5 ff. and 
177—the list of ‘lekythoi with inner receptacles’ 
might be augmented by a specimen found in a 
grave at Same, Cephalonia. It is now, I think, in 
the Argostoli Museum; 179, note 2, 13, TE—orig- 
inality; 244, no. 61—this lecythus, then on the 
Athens market, may be one of similar description 
now in my possession; 250, 29, TE—ship-cart 
(inconsistently unhyphenated) ; 319, right col., 
5, TE—them are (the mare) ; 337, right col., 37 
—for ‘of’ read ‘to’; 376, right col., 7, TE—and; 
386, left col., 7, FP; 398, 24, TE—cm. 

The work is furnished with a vast system of 


cross-references. I have tested it somewhat com- 
pletely and have found no errors apart from those 
noted in the Errata (407). 

I have no hesitation in describing this study 
as one of the foremost pieces of archaeological 
research that have appeared in the present cen- 
tury—a credit of the first order to Dutch scholar- 
ship. One trusts that it may serve not only as 
an inspiration but as a warning and deterrent. 
3y the latter, I mean, of course, a deterrent to 
those who, of recent years, have at times troubled 
the learned world by their fortuitous and ill- 
advised classifying and attributing of ancient 
vases. I venture to assert that no one other than 
an expert draftsman—one who is able to repro- 
duce what he sees in a painting in exact drawing 
—has any business with vase attribution. Beazley 
is one of the world’s finest draftsmen and Miss 
Haspels has likewise demonstrated her skill in 
her drawings which appear, e.g., in BSA 29 
(1927-8) 217 ff., figs. 1-4. 

A. D. FRASER 

University of Virginia 


New Second Latin Book. By B. L. Ullman and 
Norman E. Henry; pp. xv, 537, 80. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. $1.68 


This textbook made its appearance in 1925. Its 
first revision was in 1929. I reviewed the first 
edition in the Classical Journal xxI, 1 (Oct. 
1925). Today, after an interval of a dozen years, 
with a mind more impatient of structural defects 
in a book and less inclined to be impressed by the 
innovations sought by publishers and editors 
since the ‘Renaissance’ of textbook construction 
in 1924, I find myself expressing the same general 
opinion of the book. 

The essential points in which this edition dif- 
fers from the previous edition are stated by the 
authors in the introduction, ‘To the Teacher’ 
(v). They involve the treatment of the gerund 
and gerundive in Part I, reduction in number of 
lessons in Part Il] and rearrangement and group- 
ing of the supplementary reading according to 
difficulty and relationship, and increase of the 
Ovid section (Part VI), exercises for translation 
into Latin simplified, vocabulary drills added to 
Part IV (‘The Argonauts’), elimination of a few 
chapters from B.G. Vv and VU, the illustrations in- 
creased from 201 to 247, and many minor im- 
provements for the sake of greater simplicity 
and clearness. 

The authors have arranged the material in 
such a way that great flexibility has been ob- 
tained. The teacher who prefers to spend most 
of the year with the Gallic War may start work 
in Caesar at the middle of the third semester and 
have plenty of material for the remainder of the 
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year. On the other hand, the teacher who has a 
different emphasis may spend two-thirds of the 
year on the connected reading in Parts I - Iv and 
start Caesar in the middle of the fourth semester. 
There is also enough material for pupils who 
begin Latin in the seventh grade to fill out a 
three-year course, using the New Elementary 
Latin, revised edition, in connection with the 
present book. 

The 118 pages of ‘made Latin in Parts I and II 
provide adequate review of first year Latin and 
at the same time, through a series of interesting 
stories, emphasize Roman culture. The general 
order of content in these parts, as in the earlier 
edition, is translation, vocabulary drill, forms re- 
view, syntax review, drill on declension and con- 
jugation, exercises in composition, and word- 
study. It is easy to see that a definite attempt 
has been made to correlate the pupil’s Latin study 
with his English and to bring out all legitimate 
social values. The whole set-up should appeal to 
the so-called Reading Method group of teachers 
as well as to the generality of Latin teachers, 
the Grammar-Translation-Vocabulary group. 

The authors have obviously made every legiti- 
mate appeal to the esthetic responses of pupil and 
teacher. This is reflected particularly in the 247 
illustrations explaining phases of Roman life, in 
the clear-cut type, with its useful variations, care- 
ful spacings of material, general ‘open-page’ ef- 
fect, and the more durable and beautiful binding 
and cover. 

Latin study in the secondary field may be 
bound into the curriculum for the next one hun- 
dred years or, through careless teaching and 
bitter opponents, go out tomorrow. But it can 
never be said that Latin teachers and publishing 
houses have not sensed the needs of the day and 
constructed their books to make Latin keep in 
step with all truly progressive advances claimed 
for other curricular subjects by the education- 
ists. The Ullman and Henry New Second Latin 
Book is as complete and as progressive as the 
most caustic critic of Latin study could demand 
that such a book should be. 

DORRANCE S. WHITE 

University of Iowa 


Die Oixciwoic-Lehre Theophrasts. By Franz 
Dirlmeier; pp. 100. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1937. 
(Philologus, Supplement band 30, H. 1). 7.30M. 
The treatise ‘aims at proving by previously un- 

discovered material that the empiricism of the 

early Peripatos was entirely established (umfas- 
send begriindet) by Theophrastus and that it 
exercised a decisive influence on the Stoa.’ The 
chief feature of this Peripatetic contribution is 
‘the construction of a whole ethics on the basis 


of the assertion that the first impulse of a living 
creature is directed to such and such.’ (Cf. 
Cicero, de fin. 5. 24 f.). Parallels and external 
evidence are adduced to prove Theophrastus’ 
authorship of this doctrine and others related to 
it. It is shown to be a natural outgrowth of 
Platonic and Aristotelian ideas, though with a 
significant shift in the centre of gravity (Cic., 
Acad. 1. 33). Since it is inconsistent with the 
core of Stoic thought, it must have been taken 
over by the middle Stoa in self-defence against 
the strength of the Academic-Peripatetic concep- 
tion of the ‘end.’ A corollary interesting to Latin- 
ists is the suggestion that Antiochus was not 
an eclectic (syncretist), but a doxographer, and 
that his lectures and Cicero’s philosophic works 
are typical of an uncreative period when, as often, 
philosophy gave way to history of philosophy. 

It would be a large task to test the details of the 
argument. The section least clear and convine- 
ing in manner (pp. 20-46: Problemgeschichte) is 
also that with whose material this reviewer is 
most familiar; but it does not seem essential to 
the author’s main thesis, and a reason can be 
suggested for its weakness. It traces, from Plato 
through Aristotle to Theophrastus and the Magna 
Moralia, a development in method (from deduc- 
tive to empirical) accompanying a progressively 
greater recognition of the importance of éxrd< 
a4ya0a and interest in guoixal dectai. The antithesis 
inductive-empiric confuses rather than supports 
the other points (cf. Hans Meyer, Pl. u. d. Ar. 
Ethik, p. 22). And these pages are sprinkled with 
questionable interpretations: for instance, if 
‘happiness’ is almost confined to the philosopher 
in Iamblichus (60, 1-4 P.), this is to be expected 
ina protreptic; E.E. 1218b32-35 (pleasure as one 
of the goods ‘in the soul’) is not unique and due 
to the immediate connection (Anschluss) with 
the Protrepticus, nor, if it were, would the one 
reference, E.E. 1215b5 prove that ‘elsewhere for 
Ar. hédoné is throughout bound to the body’ (v. 
E.N. 1099a7-21, 1153b30-54a7, 1174a10, 1174b19- 
23, 1178a4-7); it is true that the éxrd<e dyaba do 
not appear in the definition of happiness in E.E. 
or E.N., but 1191al4-16 cannot be read as 
‘isolated, without reference to the completion of 
the Eudaemonia doctrine in Book 10’, for in 
1178a22 (human) theoria is not entirely but only 
relatively independent of external goods, while 
the conclusion of E.E. explicitly relates the 6po0< 
to the use of the other ‘goods’; in E.N. 1179a2 
the conditional clause admits the fact and only 
denies the inference, and so can not be contrasted 
with the causal clauses in M.M. 1206b33, 
1207b16; jaKxapioe (1179a2) is commonplace in 
E.N. and Plato, but is consciously eschewed by 
E.E. (1215a10). This is not the place to discuss 
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the authorship of the E.E. but it may be per- 
missible to suggest that Dr. Dirlmeier has need- 
lessly complicated his task by trying to follow the 
‘problem’ through all the stages of the sequence 
set up by Jaeger (Plato-Aristotle’s early works, 
E.E.-E.N.: ‘Aristoteles’, Berlin 1923, Eng. tr. 
Oxford 1934). In method and as ‘Problemge- 
schichte’ the work belongs to the series of studies 
provoked by von Arnim’s attempt to insert the 
M.M. before the E.E.; Jaeger himself, Walzer, 
Theiler, and Brink, in refuting von Arnim, have 
stressed the constant characteristics of Aris- 
totle’s thought, in contrast with Theophrastus 
and M.M.; this treatise is one more reason to 
hope for a fresh study of the E.E., unconditioned 
by Jaeger’s hypothesis but utilizing recent 
studies in post-Aristotelian philosophy. 
Mary C. NEEDLER 
University of Toronto 


Etice Formlar — Beispielsammlung zur hethit- 
ischen Formenlehre. I. Die Nominal-Deklina- 
tion. By Helmuth Th. Bossert, with a Turkish 
translation by Muzaffer Yiiriik and Miinire 
Taylon; pp. viii, 126. Istanbul: Verlag der 
Universitat zu Istanbul, 1935. 4M. 

This book of noun paradigms is the first part 
of a projected practical grammar of Hittite, and 
is intended chiefly for Turkish students. Of prime 
interest to the morphologist, its very format (103 
pages of tables on folio size paper, with wide 
margins) recommends it to any language teacher. 
While not comparative in the now traditional 
sense, abundant Greek and Latin paradigms of 
nominal stems similar to the Hittite are given, 
since, as the author states in his preface (vii), 
‘Der Vergleich der hethitischen Formen wurde 
auf das Lateinische und Griechische beschrankt, 
beides Sprachen, ohne die das Erlernen des 
Hethitischen unméglich ist. Da die tiirkischen 
Studenten sich in diese beiden Sprachen erst auf 
der Universitit einarbeiten miissen, sind die 
Beispiele in dieser Hinsicht reichlich gegeben’ 
(a new birth of classical studies in the New Tur- 
key!). Outside of taking somewhat too seriously 
the cuneiform orthography, e.g., in his use of the 
macron to indicate vowel length in the broad 
transcription of Hittite words, and his failure to 
account for an assimilated n before certain con- 
sonants, the author presents a full account of all 
the types of substantival stems thus far recorded. 


After the main body of the work follows a num- 
ber of excursuses (106-124) in which the author 
indulges in some highly speculative observations 
regarding the traces of adjectival comparison in 
Hittite, hinging mainly on his theory of the 
polyphonous pronunciation of Hittite z as a 
voiced or voiceless sibilant as well as the now 


conventionally established affricative ts. While 
polyphony must be assigned to a few of the signs, 
the tendency of the Hittite syllabary is strongly 
towards simplification of the old Sumero-Acca- 
dian system, i.e., the establishment of a single 
value for each sign. Moreover, in view of the 
documented inflection of certain of the Hittite 
‘pre-verbs’ and post-positions, as well as the regu- 
lar palatalization of pre-Hittite dentals before 
frontal vowels, Bossert’s theory, while certainly 
deserving serious attention, must present more 
cogent evidence than a few, perhaps aberrant, 
transcriptions. In the author’s Zusammenfassung 
(122-4), he calls attention to the fact that, despite 
the antiquity of the Hittite documents (ca. 1900- 
1200 B.c.), syncretisms especially in the nominal 
inflection stamp the language as ‘modern,’ in the 
sense that its innovations from the theoretical 
mother-tongue outweigh in importance its ar- 
chaisms. 

A word about New Turkish and its orthogra- 
phy. The Occidental world must welcome Turkish 
in its new Latin dress, but we are presented with 
a curious paradox in language. The desire of a 
totalitarian state to excide all elements it selects 
as foreign to it, is by now a common phenomenon. 
For New Turkey this policy has meant the ex- 
cision from its official language of all that is of 
Persian or Arabic origin; but this process has 
left Turkish almost completely without a techni- 
cal vocabulary. Its technical language is now 
largely German! 

BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 

New York Public Library 


Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am Stadlt- 
rand von Pompeii. Begonnen von Ferdinand 
Noack, fortgefiihrt und veréffentlicht von Karl 
Lehmann-Hartleben; pp. xiv, 244, 47 figures in 
text, 56 plates, 1 supplementary contour map. 
Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1936. (Archa- 
ologisches Institut des Deutschen’ Reiches. 
Denkmiler antiker Architektur, Band 11) 60M. 


This elaborate study of the houses of Region 
Vill, Insula 2, constitutes one of the most thorough 
Pompeian studies of recent years and a very im- 
portant publication on Roman private houses. 

The first section of the volume (1-15) is de- 
voted to the site of Pompeii and to the city wall 
on the southwest. Its course here and even its 
existence have been the subject of considerable 
controversy. The author establishes the approx- 
imate course of the wall and shows that the houses 
here encroached upon the ‘pomerium’ and the 
wall itself from about 200 B. Cc. 

The main part of the book (16-160) is devoted 
to a description of the houses of this southwest 
area. Here the uppermost level consists of the 
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broken walls of the ground floors, which faced 
the street on the north or east. On the south or 
southwest, one or more lower stories usually 
opened on terraces or porticoes, which formed 
attractive rear facades. Often a lower story ap- 
pears to have constituted a piano nobile. These 
houses underwent a long series of developments, 
which are minutely described in chronological 
order, frequently with reconstructions of the 
main epochs. Exhaustive bibliographies are in- 
cluded. 

In general, one may observe in the descrip- 
tions, which appear to be extremely careful and 
accurate, that different methods and materials 
often were employed in the same period, and 
similar methods and materials occasionally in 
different periods. Each of the various phases 
of a given house is distinguished by a given letter. 
Thus A represents the earliest phase of each house 
regardless of the actual date of this phase. Per- 
haps it would have been easier for the reader 
to keep his chronological bearings if each letter 
had been allowed to represent a given period of 
years throughout all the descriptions. Certainly 
the reconstructed plans of the various periods 
should bear the letters or figures (denoting 
various rooms) which are used in the text de- 
scribing these plans and in the actual plans given 
in the plates. As it is, a great amount of time 
is lost in referring to the plates. Furthermore, 
the author’s terminology is not absolutely reg- 
ular.! 

The first part of the third section of the work 
consists of a history of the quarter (161-188). 
This can be traced in detail from the beginning 
of the second century B.C., by which time the 
district was fully occupied. Obviously, the rapid 
commercial development of the city began not 
after the Hannibalic war, as has sometimes been 
assumed, but at an earlier date. The terraced 
lower stories were begun in the Later Tufa 
period, and proof of upper stories first occurs in 
this quarter in the period between Sulla and 
Caesar. In the ‘Julio-Claudian’ period, the east- 
ern section of this quarter began to deteriorate, 
and the development of capitalistic tendencies is 
noted in the fact that there were then, apparently, 
only ten separate owners (originally nineteen). 
This number was reduced to seven during the 
final period of the city (63-79 A. D.). 

The second part of the third section (188-236) 
consists of a discussion of the architecture of the 
quarter. The elaborate development of these ter- 


1For instance, period B of houses 18-20 is first 
(101) called the late period of Tiberius or that im- 
mediately following, while later it is called Early 
yo oer (109; 152). Cf. period 39c (30) and 34/36D 
9; 44). 


raced houses is considered not a purely local 
phenomenon, since various analogous construc- 
tions are found elsewhere. But it is distinctly an 
Italian development, according to the author, who 
finds similar features not only in other city houses 
(some at Rome) but also in luxurious villae. 
Terraced Etruscan tombs and certain Etruscan 
‘urns’ are also cited. The author concludes that 
these Pompeian structures are a hybrid type be- 
tween the villa and the domus. Various charac- 
teristics of the terraced houses cause them to 
differ strikingly from the older Roman type. For 
instance, the atrium is no longer the central part 
of the house, the facade is constructed in various 
levels, and vaulting is used extensively. Certain 
peculiarities are observed also in floor plans. In 
many respects these terraced structures fore- 
shadow later Roman apartment houses, such as 
those found at Ostia and Rome. 

Some repetition in this last section might have 
been avoided if the architectural features had 
been described once for all instead of period by 
period. The Etruscan ‘urn’ illustrated here (fig- 
ure 41) is considered a representation of an 
early atrium house (195). This is the usual inter- 
pretation, but the author also thinks that this 
house was an isolated one built upon terraces. 
While he may be correct in both instances, the 
present reviewer is convinced in neither.* This 
object should have been cited from its official 
publication, not from Ducati (who erroneously 
states that it is in Florence). 

On the whole errors are very few, and the 
author’s interpretations and conclusions appear 
convincing. Turning to minor criticisms, how- 
ever, we may doubt whether a tetrastyle atrium 
was ever felt to take the place of a peristyle (221, 
cf. 22), and whether there was any considerable 
amount of vacant land within the central part of 
the city during the fourth century B.c. (165), and 
especially in the period between Sulla and Caesar 
(175).° The statement that the facade portico is 


* A century ago, Braun stated that something was 
missing from the top of this object. Cf. Bull. dell’Ist. 
1840, 150 (according to M. C. Waites, Class. Phil. 9 
[1914] 122). Miss Waites (ibid. 120-122) thought 
that the top was open and that the cover had been 
lost. In point of fact, there is no opening at the top, 
but there are two small, shallow sockets in the cen- 
tral depressed area here, which prove Braun’s as- 
sumption. Miss Waites was unable to locate this 
object and refused to consider it as an argument for 
the antiquity of the Tuscan atrium. It is now in the 
Altes Museum in Berlin (Saal III 1, 1242). Cf. An- 
dreas Rumpf, Katalog der Etruskischen Skulpturen, 
Berlin: Hans Schoetz (1928), Tafel 56 (Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin). 

3-This is a precarious assumption since the ques- 
tion will doubtless someday be settled by further 
investigation of the lower levels—a very desirable 
investigation. 
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not found in the older Greek houses (199) is ap- 
parently contradicted by various houses at Delos, 
although the period to which the author here 
refers is indefinite. It is unnecessary to assume 
(186-7) that a grand seigneur of Rome owned the 
huge conglomerate of houses 14-16, etc., or that 
cisterns in the city may have been influenced by 
a development of those in villae (200), since the 
water supply has always been a more serious 
problem in urban centers. 

A few misprints may be noted. On plate 3, the 
room east of 38 should be ‘o’ not ‘d’. On page 56, 
last paragraph, for ‘W-Wand des Hauses 30’ read 
‘O-Wand .. .’. Again, figure 4 is difficult to 
interpret because of errors which the author him- 
self points out; plate 43, 2-4, is identified as 
house 20, whereas it is more properly cited (85) 
in connection with houses 21-23. 

Useful indices complete the volume and include 
a list of the figures and plates, a subject index 
(with topographical lists of houses considered), 
and an index to ancient authors cited. Professor 
Lehmann-Hartleben is to be congratulated upon 
his bringing to completion and publishing this 
excellent study. 

PHILIP W. HARSH 

Stanford University 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Edited by Kobert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Dr. Chastney. 
Foreword 

While interest in the Classics is the common 
bond between the secondary school teachers and 
the college instructors who read CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, the objectives of the two groups devoted 
to education are fundamentally different. 

The high school teacher must assume the task 
of treating the subject so as to inspire a hetero- 
geneous group of students of widely divergent 
backgrounds with intellectual curiosity and genu- 
ine interest in the culture of another age. To 
some of these students this study is only prepara- 
tory, to many others it must be final. Therefore 
the teachers in the high schools need to keep their 
twofold purpose before them at all times. 

The college instructor must assume the respon- 
sibility of guiding the students of superior 
intellectual ability along paths of mature and 
scholarly attainment. But there can be no sound 
scholarship where there is no cogent interest. 

The other pages of CLASSICAL WEEKLY are de- 
voted largely to problems of scholarship only 
indirectly applicable to preparatory school work. 
This section will concern itself exclusively with 


topics of interest to the teachers in the secondary 
schools. 

What may be printed upon this page to the 
greatest advantage of high school teachers has 
not yet been determined. It is the hope of the 
editorial staff that the teachers themselves will 
help us find the answer. Therefore at present 
there will be no fixed editorial policy. 

Make known to us your approval of whatever 
you find worthwhile as well as your criticism 
of such topics as you judge less useful so that 
we may keep our page sensitive to current needs. 

You are urged to contribute material for pub- 
lication, and you are urged to submit criticism 
on the material published. RHC. 


Viewpoints from the Periodicals 


There are many instances known of books 
intentionally destroyed between the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. and the Fourth Century A.D. Several 
of the works were burned at the request of the 
authors. Some works which the authors wished 
to be destroyed were saved by others, the most 
famous example being the action of Augustus 
who forbade the destruction of the Aeneid, ‘Over- 
ruling the modesty of Vergil’s will’. The various 
biographers of Vergil all relate the story in more 
or less detail, and they all agree with Pliny the 
Elder that Vergil’s reason for wishing the Aeneid 
burned was that it lacked the ultima manus. 
The incident of the Sibyl and Tarquinius Priscus 
is also mentioned. A summary would show that 
the burnings were the result of four major 
causes: the author’s desire, public indignation, 
governmental policy, and religious intolerance. 
The surprising thing is not that some books were 
burned, but that the incidents of burning are so 
rare. 

Books for the Burning, by Clarence A. Forbes 
TAPA 67 (1936) 114-125 R. H.C. 


Polybius believed that Fortune established the 
Roman Empire as the supreme fulfillment of the 
political destiny of the world, that the success 
of Rome’s deliberate imperialism was furthered 
by her ideal constitution and by ‘knowledge 
gained in disaster’. The growth of the Empire 
was due to natural causes and its inevitable de- 
cline would result either from unpredictable 
external causes or from the fixed pattern of in- 
ternal disintegration through luxury, greed, and 
political rivalry leading to the breakdown of the 
commonwealth and the despotism of the crowd. 
Propaganda against Rome early took the form 
of prophesies of its ruin and of the return of 
power to the East. Mithridates in his campaign 
for popular support against Rome in Asia and 
Greece found well suited to his purposes the 
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oracles that proclaimed the king of Pontus as the 
destined ruler of the world, whose Messianic 
character was foretold at his birth by a comet 
that blazed for seventy nights. 


Cicero furnished the fullest evidence for the 
views of the Empire held by Roman statesmen 
of the late Republic. His attention was centered 
about the city itself. He idealized Rome’s past 
and feared that the decadence of the present 
would end its glory. He held that the Roman 
power had been established over inferior peoples 
by military and political virtus, not by the gift of 
Fortune. He emphasized the eternal and uni- 
versal character of the Empire. During the 
Augustan Peace the major emphasis was on the 
greatness of Rome and the eternal and beneficent 
power it was to exercise. 

Contrasting Views of the Roman Empire, by 


Eva Matthews Sandford 
AJP 58 (1937) 437-456 


Edward L. Sheldon 
Townsend Harris High School 


New Books 
*** Within the Walls, by Agnes Carr Vaughan. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

$2.50 
A refreshing portrayal of the ever fascinating 
theme: The Siege of Troy. Viewed through the 
eyes of Andromache Troy’s supremus labor be- 
comes a technicolor production with sound which 
not only brings to life Homer’s immortal charac- 
ters, but gives us an excellent and accurate pic- 
ture of the daily life and customs of those times. 


*** Augustus, by John Buchan. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.50 


Largely a defense, and an explanation, showing 
how Rome’s first emperor restored the Roman 
Republic. Augustus was successful because of 
his ability to rule for the good of the state. Mr. 
Buchan recreates for us the Golden Age of Rome 
in a style that is both clear and effective. 


* Augustus, by G. P. Baker. Dodd, Mead 
Company, New York. $3.50 

Octavian is treated not as a person but as ‘a 
committee, a movement, a type of government’. 
He has become immortal only because he was 
‘the presiding member of the Friends of Caesar’. 
The psychological analysis, for which Mr. Baker 
has become so well known, is not very successful 
here possibly because of lack of materials. This 
biography, however, is well worth reading in con- 
junction with that of the same title by John 

Buchan. 

Helen S. MacDonald 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 380 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 
Herodotus. Powell, J. E—The Manuscript S of 
Herodotus. An able attempt at assigning this manu- 
script to the middle years of the xvth century. 
CR 51 (1937) 118-119 (Coleman-Norton) 
Hippolytus. Martin, Ch—Fragments palimpséstes 
dun discours sur la Pdque. Edition of this homily 
attributed to Hippolytus of Rome from the codex 
B.a. LV in Grottaferrata, prefaced by an extended 
discussion of the origin of the MS (italo-greek) and 
its relation to other codices. 
Mélanges Cumont 320-363 (Riess) 
Porphyry. Heuten, G.—Le ‘Soleil’ de Porphyre. A 
comparison of Servius, Ecl. 5.66 with Macrobius, 
Sat. 1.17-23 has led Bitsch to assume Porphyry as 
the common source. The author adds certain pas- 
sages from the De Errore of Firmicus Maternus as 
derived from the same work, probably through the 
mediation of Labeo. He leaves it doubtful whether 
the treatise De Sole ever existed and whether the 
quotations do not rather belong to the De Philosophia 
ex oraculis haurienda. 
Mélanges Cumont 253-259 (Riess) 
Suidas. Henry, P.—Suwidas, le Larousse et le Littré 
de Vantiquité grecque. The author gives a concise 
history of the editions of Suidas from the editio 
princeps of Demetrius Chalcondyles in 1499 to the 
work of Ada Adler finished in 1935. The value of 
Suidas is shown by an analysis of his notice on 
Plotinus concerning which Henry: disagrees with 
Bouillet (Les Ennéades de Plotin, vol. 1 [Paris, 
1857], p. 317) and concludes: Porphyry really was 
the pupil of Amelius, and the statement that Plotinus 
lived until the 7th year of Gallienus is based upon 
a textual conjecture for a lacuna which does not 
exist; the ‘error’ of attributing to Plotinus works 
other than the Enneads may result from alteration 
of the original text. Mistakes can be found (as in 
the list of works attributed to Porphyry), but the 
notices deserve careful examination. 
LEC 6 (1987) 155-162 (Pratt) 
Thucydides. Dain, A.—Un manuscrit de Thucy- 
dide: le Monacensis gr. 126. This comparatively 
unknown manuscript seems to have been copied by 
Michel Apostolios in Crete about the year 1465. The 
text breaks off at 8.100.5. 
AC 6 (19387) 119-123 (Pratt) 
Vergil. de Saint Denis, E.—A propos d’un vers de 
Virgile (Buc. 4, 28) ou est le prodige? The passages 
adduced by Hubaux and Leroy (LEC, July, 1936) 
do not prove that arista (even when modified by 
mollis) designates the awn of nard. The writer 
accepts Cartault’s theory that the key lies in campus 
and that the prodigy consists in the fact of uncul- 
tivated plains being covered with corn; the meaning 
of campus is ‘fallow land’ as opposed to ‘cultivated.’ 
LEC 6 (1937) 163-168 (Pratt) 
———-. (reply to the above) Hubaux, J. and 
M. Leroy—Le prodige des épis. Arista means ‘awn 
of nard’ only when accompanied by a more specific 
term, but the same is true of campus meaning ‘fal- 
low land.’ There would be nothing prodigious, more- 
over, in fallow land growing yellow with crops. Also, 
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in |. 33 Vergil predicts that at this point men will 
still have to plow the soil; the crops, then, from the 
‘uncultivated land’ (1. 28) would be insufficient—a 
poor prodigy in comparison to ll. 29 and 30. 

LEC 6 (1937) 168-170 (Pratt) 


Literary History. Criticism 

Costil, P.—Les humanistes et la tradition manu- 
scrite des textes grecs. Essay calling attention to 
unscientific treatment of Greek manuscripts of 
period 1450-1600, and outlining problems for his- 
torical research connected with activities of hu- 
manists concerned. 
REG 50 (1937) 240-258 (Heller) 

Marouzeau, J.—Traduire. Good advice for the 
translator from Latin to French which will prove 
helpful to the translator into English as well and 
also to translators from other languages. 
REL 15 (1937) 155-169 (McCracken) 


. History. Social Studies 

Davidson, G. R.—The Avar Invasion of Corinth, 
with a Supplementary Note by Tibor Horvath. Sup- 
ports by archaeological evidence the anonymous 
mediaeval chronicle, ‘Concerning the Establishment 
of Monemvasia’, so far as it relates to Corinth. 
Some of the weapons and ornaments found in graves 
among the fortifications at Corinth are scarcely 
paralleled in Greece, but are matched in hundreds 
of cases in central Europe, where the Avars are 
known to have lived for centuries. Numismatic evi- 
dence indicates that Corinth long lay abandoned by 
its original inhabitants. It is probable that it was 
the most southerly outpost of the Avar kingdom. 
The finds are dated in the first half of the seventh 
century on the analogy of discoveries in Hungary. 
Hesperia 6 (1937) 227-240 (Durham) 

Delschew, D.—Ein neues Militdrdip!om aus Dacia 
Porolissensis. This diploma, dated A.D. 164 provides 
the name of a new procurator, Sempronius Ingenuus, 
in charge of the troops, and the name of a new con- 
sul suffectus, Q. Caecilius Avitus. It also supple- 
ments the only other known diploma from this region 
in information regarding military detachments in 
the district. 
Klio 30 (1937) 187-197 (Johnson) 

Forrer, E. R.—Kilikien zur Zeit des Hatti-Reiches. 
Takes issue with Sommer that Ahhijava lay either 
in Pamphylia or Cilicia. The Hittite Arzaova must 
be identified with Eastern Cilicia. Certain sites in 
this region are associated by Forrer with Hittite 
place names. 
Klio 30 (1937) 135-186 (Johnson) 

Honigmann, E.—Un itinéraire arabe a travers le 
Pont. Attempts the identification of a number of 
places in Pontus, Paphiagonia and Cappadocia in an 
Arabic itinerary from before 1155, probably much 
older. 
Mélanges Cumont 261-271 (Riess) 

Janne, Henri—Lettre de Claude aux Alexandrins. 
The words ‘stirring up a sort of universal plague 
of the world’ refer to the Christians. In support of 
this thesis, the author examines the meanings of 
cikouucvy —orbis terrarum or, at least, imperium 
Romanum and of Aowd¢ = pestis as applied to per- 
sons. He gathers from the troubles at Antioch, 40 
A.D., and the expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 
41 A.D. that just at this time the Christians made a 
determined effort to propagandize. 
Mélanges Cumont 273-295 (Riess) 

Jeanmaire, H-Le régne de la femme des derniers 


jours. Discusses Orac. Sib. vit1 190-212. By elimi- 
nating some supposed interpolations the author 
makes this oracle predict the return of the Golden 
Age on Cleopatra’s assuming the rule of the Uni- 
verse. He dates it tentatively shortly after 34 B.c. 
Mélanges Cumont 297-304 (Riess) 


Magnien, Victor—Le marriage chez les Grees; con- 
ditions premiéres. Collects the testimony regarding 
the Apaturia, compares these with the marriage 
ceremonies and concludes that both contain very old 
customs belonging to the ‘rites de passage’. 
Mélanges Cumont 305-320 (Riess) 

Miinzer, F.—Die rémischen Vestalinnen bis zur 
Kaiserzeit. Studies names of Vestals in effort to 
explain presence of plebeian names before office was 
opened to them. Canuleia (time of Numa) possibly 
a later introduction into tradition in reference, so to 
speak, to lex Canuleia, while Pinaria, condemned 
under Tarquin sup. (Dionysius of Halic. only source) 
lost to Latin tradition probably because of later 
insignificance of family name. Careful analysis of 
families in Livy’s two cases of trial (Postumia, 420 
and Minucia, 337) proves their authenticity. Livy’s 
omission of pont. max. Spurius Minucius in account 
of former case is evidence that the two names, so 
often joined in later times, may appear joined in 
Plutarch in accord with a separate (false) tradition 
(perhaps from A. Postumius Albinus the annalist). 
Ph 92 (1937) 47-67 (Hough) 

Syme, R——Pamphylia from Augustus to Vespa- 
sian. Pamphylia and Galatia formed one province 
until A.D. 48, when Claudius deprived Lycia of its 
freedom and united it with Pamphylia now separated 
from Galatia. This arrangement continued until 58. 
Galba placed the provinces Galatia and Pamphylia 
under the command of Calpurnius alone. What hap- 
pened to Lycia is unknown. The Flavians' returned 
to the Claudian grouping, Lycia-Pamphylia. 

Klio 30 (1937) 227-231 (Johnson) 

Wickert, L.—Zu Caesars Reichpolitik. The clemen- 
tia of Caesar was the chief characteristic of his 
political attitude. He was the first to exercise this 
quality in the civil wars of Rome, and this fact may 
be considered as evidence that Caesar regarded him- 
self not as a party leader but as a ruler of empire. 
Those who opposed him should be corrected or par- 
doned as a parent would treat his unruly offspring. 
The second part of the paper attempts to explain 
the purpose of the Bellum Civile. Caesar had not 
conceived the idea of monarchy early in life. In his 
struggle with the Pompeians, he not only desired 
peace, but had done everything to preserve the old 
republic. Step by step against his own will he was 
forced by necessity to establish the monarchy and 
new imperial state. 
Klio 30 (19387) 232-253 (Johnson) 


Art. Archaeology 
Pease, M. Z—A Well of the Late Fifth Century 
at Corinth. A closed deposit which included Attic 
pottery and could therefore be dated with some 
exactness in the years 460-420 B.c. Renewed imita- 
tion of Attic pottery is shown. 247 pieces are cata- 

logued, reproduced, and discussed. 
Hesperia 6 (1987) 257-316 (Durham) 
Picard, Ch.—De I’ ‘Ilioupersis’ de la lesché del- 
phique aux métopes nord du Parthénon. Supplements 
and corrects C. Praschniker, Parthenonstudien, by 
comparing Pausanias on the Polygnotan paintings 
at Delphi, and by insisting on the principle that the 
metopes were to be read from right to left (W. to 
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E.). Thus all 32 form a unity, from Zeus weighing 
the fates of Troy, before the rising of the moon on 
the fatal night, to the departure of the Greeks and 
the rising of the sun. Strikingly related in plan to 
other features in the decoration of the Parthenon, 
these metopes in detail receive illuminating comment, 
notably the connection of Aeneas, through Dardanus, 
with Erichthonius. 

REG 50 (1937) 175-205 (Heller) 


Epigraphy. Palaeography. Numismatics 

Carcopino, JérOme—Note sur la tablette de Cluj. 
A discussion of C I L mm, p. 948, no. x, which is a 
contract for the letting of a laborer’s services to a 
mine operator. A lacuna in the text is filled. From 
a proposed reading of cibarisque instead of liberisque 
it will follow that the workman received maintenance 
as well as money. 
RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 97-104 (MacLaren) 

Edwards, Katharine M.—Report on the Coins 
Found in the Excavations at Corinth during the 
Years 1930-1935. The coins show the commercial 
history of Corinth and indicate various ups and 
downs. Thirteen hoards, apparently hastily hidden 
in great emergencies, date from Macedonian times 
to the age of the Crusaders. Of 15,972 coins found, 
more than three thousand are Greek, 4850 Roman, 
over seven thousand Byzantine, and the rest foreign. 
Detailed table 251-256. 
Hesperia 6 (1937) 241-256 (Durham) 

Hoskier, H. C——-A Study of the Chester-Beatty 
Codex of the Pauline Epistles. A series of detailed 
comments based on the readings of the Chester- 
Beatty Codex. 
JThS 38 (19387) 148-163 (Pauli) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 

Goguel, Maurice—La conception jérusalémite de 
VEglise et les phénoménes de pneumatisme. The dif- 
ference between the Jerusalemite and the Paulinian 
conceptions rests on the fact that the Judeo-Chris- 
tians lacked the experience of the enthousiasmos and 
of complete rebirth. Their Messiah dwelt in heaven, 
remaining inactive until ‘the time shall be fulfilled’, 
while for Paul the Church is inspired and the Christ 
is in the present, actively ruling. 
Mélanges Cumont 209-223 (Riess) 

Gundel, Wilhelm—Religionsgeschichtliche Lesefrue- 
chte aus lateinischen Astrologenhandschriften. Pub- 
lishes, with historical discussion, a number of 
astrological and astromagical excerpts from Latin 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
Mélanges Cumont 225-252 (Riess) 

Nilsson, Martin P.—Reflexe von dem Durchbruch 
des Individualismus in der griechischen Religion wm 
die Wende des 5. und 4. Jhts. v. Chr. The growth 
of individualism in this period leads on the one hand 
to sharp criticism of the gods (Euripides, Critias), 
on the other hand to a longing for personal rela- 
tions between god and worshipper (hope for a better 
fate after death, growth of the Asclepius cult, con- 
ception of a divine mother and child, Zeus Philios). 
Mélanges Cumont 365-372 (Riess) 
_ Seston, W.—La vision paienne de 310 et les orig- 
mes du chrisme constantinien. The vision of Con- 
stantine before the battle of the Mulvian Bridge is 
not attested at all until the fifth century. The 
Chrisma seems to have been derived from the sign 
given in an alleged pagan, partisan vision of 310. 
But Constantine’s contemporaries believed in neither 
this origin nor in that from the vision of 312. 
Mélanges Cumont 373-395 (Riess) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 
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A study of Greek religious psychology with particular 
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the development of mystical ideas. 
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